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ROYAL ENTRANCE AT THE RECENT CORONATION. 


In our Coronation Number we took oc- 
casion to compliment the good taste 
of the above appendage to the great 
western entrance to the Abbey; and 
we have thought it of sufficient interest 
to embellish our pages. Indeed, its 
transfer -here will be one of the few 
records of its erection. It was suffered 
to remuin till last Monday, probably 
from the admiration which it drew 
forth ; but the entrance to the Abbey 
now presents its usual appearance. 

The above building, as the reader 
may recollect, was appropriated as 
robing-rooms for their Majesties. It 
was a mere structure of wood and can- 
vass; but the architectural propriety of 
its design and ornaments, and the ex- 
cellence of the painting, demand it a 
more particular description. 

The building was in the pointed style of 
Henry the Third’s reign, and was hung 
with the emblazoned shields of Edward 
the Confessor, the royal arms of Eng- 
land at that period, and his present 
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Majesty’s arms, with all their bearings. 
On each spandrel were badges, composed 
of the rose, the shamrock, and thistle. 

The central door-way led into a 
passage seventy feet long and nineteen 
feet wide, painted to imitate stone, with 
a high wainscoting of oak; the ceiling 
of oak, in Gothic panelling. High up, 
on the stone walls, were hung the embla- 
zoned shields of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Hanover, Brunswick, Lunenberg, 
and Saxony. 

On the spandrels ‘of the inner arch 
were angels bearing labels, with these 
mottos— on one side, “ Dme. salvum fuc 
regem ;’’ and on the other, “ Decus et 
tutamen.” 

The windows were of stained and imi- 
tative ground glass; and over the door- 
way was a striped canvass awning, which 
could be let down at pleasure. 

It was aptly observed by the 4élas, 
that “the best praise that can be be- 
stowed on this erection is, that it ap- 
peared a part of the Abbey.” . 
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THE NEW VOLCANIC ISLAND. 
(To the Editor.) 


Noricine in your No. 512 an account 
of the Volcano in the Mediterranean, 
with a postscript that further particu. 
lars would be given, I am induced to 
send you an extract from a letter re- 
ceived from Captain Friend, of the ship 
Eveline, bound to Alexandria. 
Frep. FRienp. 


“On the 29th of August, at daylight 
in the morning, a great smoke was dis- 
covered to be issuing out from the sea, 
in a south-eest direction. On approach- 
ing nearer, we found it to proceed from 
a volcano, forming an island of about 
three-quarters of a mile in circumfe- 
rence, ut the south-west end of which 
(where the crater was forming), the 
smoke was continually, but irregularly, 
ascending in large volumes. We saw a 
brig’ lying-to near it, and we imme- 
diately bore down to speak her, and 
found her to be H. M. i. Ferret ; they 
informed us the volcano was rapidly in- 
creasing. We lowered our boat down, 
and landed on it, accompanied by my 
daughter, and a lady and gentleman, 
passengers. The island appeared to be 
about fifty feet in height, and about 
eighty yards across ; the ground, which 
was composed of burnt earth and cin- 
ders, had fallen from the top, and shelved 
off round the sides, so that it formed a 
sort of sloping landing-place, and from 
thence a level of fifteen or twenty 
yards to the edge of the water. On the 
south side the water was boiling up 
very high; and it appeared as if the 
island was increasing, as at some dis- 
tance a reet of the same dark substance 
appeared, with the sea bubbling and 
breaking against it. In the centre of 
the island there was a large cavity, filled 
with boiling water. 

“The island was of a dark-brown 
appearance, and very irregularly formed ; 
there were some strata of white on some 

arts, which we imagined to be salt. 
The cinders were quite hot to our feet, 
and so loose that we sunk in above our 
shoes. The volcano emitted a strong, 
sulphureous, suffocating smell, and we 
heard a constant groaning noise in the 
interior. Previous to our approaching 
this island, the masts of the Eveline 
were covered with a sort of red sand. 

“It lies about twenty-four miles from 
the coast of Sicily, and ninety-four miles 
from Malta; latitude, 37 deg. 8 min. ; 
longitude, by chronometer, 12 deg. 44 
min.; has 90 fathoms water close to 
it, and is steep. The ladies (the first I 
believe who have landed on this inte- 
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resting spot) did not fee] at all alarmed, 
but amused themselves by collecting 
specimens of the different kinds of cin- 
der and earth; some of the former ap- 
pear impregnated with iron ore.”’ 


————= 


THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue heiress presumptive to the British 
crown is gradually becoming an object 
of great interest to all classes of her fu- 
ture subjects, and this interest is na- 
turally heightened by the novelty of the 
throne being filled by a female sovereign, 
which has not been the case since the 
death of Queen Anne in 1702. The 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Anne were among the most glorious 
in our annals; und the five years of 
Mary were unhappily too remarkable 
ever to be forgotten. The future ap- 
pears so eventful, that the successor of 
our present excellent King’ cannot fail 
to fill a distinguished place in his- 


"Phe Princess Alexandrina Victoria is 
the only child of the late Duke of Kent, 
fourth son of George III., by Victoria 
Maria Louisa, Princess Dowager of 
Luningen, sister of Prince Leopold. 
The Duke of Kent was always, with 
the exception perhaps of the Duke of 
Sussex, the most popular of the royal 
family, and was conspicuous from his 
active benevolence, and protection of 
charitable institutions. She was born 
on the 24th of May, 1819, and within a 
few months afterwards lost her father, 
who died of an inflammation brought on 
by sitting too long in wet clothes. The 
Princess has consequently been under 
the sole care of her excellent mother 
from her infancy; and it is well known 
that no mother has more anxiously 
studied to inculcate on her daughter’s 
mind a due sense of moral and religious 
duties, and the practice of kindness, 
gentleness, and forbearance to all those 
about her, than has the Duchess of Kent 
towards her precious charge. Her 
studies have been pursued with as un- 
remitting attention as her health would 
bear: she is quick in acquiring lan- 
guages, and speaks fluently English, 
French, and German; is well read in 
history; and has attained such per- 
fection in music as to be able to take 
part in the private concerts frequently 
given by the Duchess of Kent, who is 
herself extremely fond of music. The 
Princess’ governess (an appointment 
which is chiefly a matter of form in ac- 
cordance with precedents) is the Du- 
chess of Northumberland; her pre- 
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ceptor, the Rev. Mr, Davies; her: mu- 
sic master, Mr. Sale; and her instructor 
in the English law and constitution, Pro- 
fessor Amos of the London University, 
who attends regularly to give the Prin- 
cess lessons in this important branch of 
knowledge. 

The Princess has fine eyes, and a 
florid complexion, and strongly resem- 
bles the lamented Princess Charlotte, 
both in countenance and manner. She 
isinclined to be stout rather than tall. 
Many contradictory reports of the state 
of her health have been spread, arising 

ibly from the physician of the house- 
Fold paying her regular visits for form 
sake, and to satisfy the Duchess’ na- 
toral anxiety. We know, however, from 
authority, that the Princess’ 

ealth is very satisfactory, and the exu- 
berance of her spirits is a sufficient 
proof of there being no cause for alarm 
onthis head. Her Royal Highness has 
certainly never been strong on her feet, 
but this arises, more than any thing else, 
from her feet and ancles being particu- 
larly small, and therefore not well calcu- 
lated to bear her weight. Her disposi- 
tion is spoken very favourably of, and 
her good humour never fails her, though 
she is not much in the habit of associat- 
ing with young ladies of her own age, 
but leads, on the whole, a secluded life. 
From al) that is known, therefore, of 


this interesting young personage during 


her yet short career, there is every rea- 
son to induce us to look with confidence 
to the day when she will be called on to 
wield the sceptre of the most powerful 
empire in eo hnoun world. 


PLAN FOR A NEW DICTIONARY. 
(To the Editor.) 

“We are all sick, it must he confessed, and 
it is not for sick men to play the physician ; but 
itis yet lawfal for a man in a hospital to dis- 
course of the distempers of the place.” —SENECa. 
Wiruour detracting, or presuming to 
detract, one tittle of respect from that 
great lexicographer, Dr. Johnson, it 
may still be consistent with the be- 
coming humility of an unlettered soul, 
to offer a suggestion. I would suggest, 
then, that the plan adopted by him, and 
80 many others since, in the compilation 
of dictionaries, might still be amended. 
On turning to the verb “To cut,’’ we 
have the following definitions of it—“ To 
carve, hew, shape, divide.” Now the 
ways of cutting are not only many, but 
manifold: to wit— Cutting a swell,” 
“cutting a joke,’’ “ cutting an acquaint- 
ance,” “cutting a joint,”’ “cutting a 
connexion,”’ so a caper,’’  cut- 
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ting the thread of one’s existence,’’ 
* cutting an engagement,” “ cutting 
your stick”’ (¢. e. being off), and lastly, 
‘‘ being cut,’’ that is to say, ‘in liquor.’? 

To Keep.—“ Keeping an account,’ 
“keeping a promise,” “keeping quiet,’’ 
“keeping up one’s spirits,” “keeping 
a term,’ and “keeping oneself.”’ 

To Draw—“ Drawing a caricature,” 
“ drawing a tooth,’”’ “ drawing a draft,’’ 
“ drawing a fowl,’’ “drawing a car- 
riage,’ and ‘¢ drawing a cork.” 

To Shoot.— The shooting of a 
plant,” << the shooting of a star,’’ “ the 
shooting of a corn,’’ “ shooting a phea- 
sant,” “ shooting a bridge,” “ shooting 
rubbish,” and “ shooting with the long- 
bow”? (¢. e. lying agreeably). 

Besides these, there are numberless 
others; but perhaps these few speci- 
mens will suffice to show that our stand- 
ard dictionaries are capable of necessary 
alteration, if not of decided improve- 
ment. A CorRESPONDENT. 


She Movelist. 


THE ANNUALS. 

The Amulet. 
WE scarcely like the “ bit-and-bit”’ plan 
of noticing the Annuals, by mere ex- 
tract, and accordingly appropriate to 
them two sheets or Supplementary 
Numbers. The first of these will be 
ready on November the 5th. In the 
meantime we quote an entire story from 
the Amulet : itis a novelty, being a prose 
tale from the charming pen of L. E. L. 





THE BETROTHED. 

A tale of the Times of Marta Theresa. 

Tue empress and her daughter stood 
together : alike, singularly alike, as they 

were, in height, in the same high, finely- 

cut features, the same clear blue eyes, 

the same fair Saxon complexion, yet the 
likeness, which seemed so strong at the 
first look, became almost a contrast as 
that look was prolonged into observa- 
tion. It was not the difference of age, 
for the mother’s eye was us bright, and 
her cheek as rich in colour, as her 
daughter’s; but the sweetness which 
was in Maria Theresa’s smile only, was 
in every line of the archduchess’s face. 
The azure depths of the eyes, in the 
one, mirrored every thought and every 
feeling; those of the other expressed 
but what they chose should appear. 
Each had the same fair broad forehead ; 
but in the elder one a slight contraction 
of the brow had become habitual. Both 
stepped with the stately bearing of a 
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noble race; but Maria Theresa moved 
as if over the neck of a prostrate world, 
while Josepha seemed as if she would 
have turned aside rather than crush the 
meanest worm on her path. Both were 
splendidly dressed—the young princess 
as a bride ; the diamond tiara was sur- 
ted by a chaplet of orange flowers, 
the white velvet train embroidered with 
pearls, and a veil of silver tissue fell 
almost to her feet. The bright and gay 
appearance of the archduchess was 
little in unison with the rest of the scene. 
The huge and dark chamber was hung 
with crimson damask worked with 
gold; but the gold had been long tar- 
nished, and the brilliancy had passed 
away from the crimson. Portraits in 
massive frames, the gilding as dim as 
the colours, covered the walls. Most 
of them were garbed in black velvet, ac- 
cording to the Spanish taste, and the 
heavy brow and thick lip all bespoke 
their Austrian descent. At the upper 
end of the room was a purple canopy 
which had been raised over a temporary 
altar ; towards this the empress led her 
daughter, and the shadow of the canopy 
fell dark upon the young bride. A small 
group gathered round—staid, grave- 
looking men—who, whatever of fierce 
— might be in the heart, had long 
nished all betrayal of it from the face. 
The face of the emperor, who, till sum- 
moned to give his father’s hand, stood 
in the background, was the only one 
that had aught of the expression of hu- 
manity—and that expression was only 
of its weakness. But where was the 
bridegroom? Miles and miles away. 
The royal lover woos by an envoy and 
wins by .a treaty. In his place, his 
ambassador stood forth—an aged noble- 
man, who, having spent a whole life in 
the observance of forms, held them to 
be the highest attributes of human 
nature. 

The ceremony proceeded, and, at its 
close, the ambassador dropped on his 
knee and kissed the hand of the Duchess 
of Parma. Josepha turned, and would 
have knelt to her mother, but this the 
empress prevented, and folding her in 
her arms, pressed her lips to her brow, 
and wished her many years of happiness. 
Very ungracefully, but very attection- 
ately, the emperor pressed forward ; by 
this time he had forgotten all the advan- 
tages of the alliance, and every thing 
but that he was about to lose his favour- 
ite child. Maria Theresa evidently 
endured this display very impatiently ;— 
her husband met her eye, and—-with 
that species of experience which must 
be peculiarly adapted to fools, for it is 
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they whoare said to learn by it—read its 
meaning, and shrunk back into silence 
and himself. The Marquess di Placentia 
now gave a signal to an attendant, and a 

age stepped forward with a casket; 
its contents the ambassador again knelt 
to offer to his new sovereign. It was 
the portrait of the Duke of Parma, fas- 
tened to a chain of brilliants—The em- 
press herself took the picture, and placed 
it round her daughter’s neck. 

A collation was spread in the adjoin. 
ing room, and thither the party adjourn- 
ed. Many others of the court were now 
admitted to offer their congratulations, 
and it was late in the day before the 
Duchess of Parma could be permitted 
to retire. Weary with fatigue, and o 
pressed by heat, Josepha gladly with- 
drew toher own chamber. Summoning 
her attendants, she hastened to put off 
her cumbrous dress. 

 T will put on my canoness’ robe,” 
said the duchess ; a costume freqnently 
worn both by herself and sisters. 

“¢ Nay,”’ exclaimed Pauline, a favour- 
ite attendant, “not black upon your 
wedding-day ; itis so very unlucky.” 

The princess persisted, and, after 
helping ber on with the loose black silk 
robe, at her command Pauline with- 
drew.—Josepha seated herself by the 
open casement, and for the first time 
gazed on the miniature she wore. The 
duke’s face was one of uncommon beauty 
and intelligence; the softness of the 
enamel and the skill of the painter might 
have added something to the beauty, but 
you felt the expression was copied, not 
given. The bride felt a sense of ha 
piness and security steal over her as she 
watched the open and kindly meaning of 
the eyes, that seemed to answer to her 
own.—Perhaps, too, the outward influ- 
ences of the ade evening-time might 
give something of their own soothing 
sweetness. The air came through the 
window, with the odours of the garden 
below and the freshness of the dews 
above—-for the heat was melting in @ 
gentle rain. Suddenly a strain of music 
floated upon the air ; it was from a band 
belonging to the palace, and they played 
a slow and beautiful Italian air.—There 

were words belonging to the song— 
Josepha knew them— they spoke of 
passionate and happy love ; she blushed 
as she glanced at the portrait, and then 
leaned back, half to listen to the distant 
tones, and half to dream of the future, 
as the young dream when hope prophe- 
cies by the imagination. She was yet 
lost in fantasies so vivid that truth itself 
seemed not so actual, when the door of 
her apartment slowly opened and she 
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started from her seat in wonder to see 
the empress.—Maria Theresa was cold 
and haughty in her general manner ; 
one too who brooked not that her will 
should meet with question, much less 
opposition : little marvel was it, there- 
fore, that her child rose with an attitude 
rather of deference than of affection. 
But her mother’s manner was kind even 
to softness, and when Josepha drew 
forwards the large arm-chair she re- 
fused it, and, gently taking her daugh- 
ter’s hand, placed herself too in the 
window-seat. 

“ These books are Italian, and the 
music I hear in the distance is Italian. 
Ah, my child, even now you are striving 
to forget us! Alas! our station too 
much separates those gentler ties which, 
in lowlier life, bind so closely. How 
often must 1, even to you, my own be- 
loved girl, have seemed stern and severe ; 


. for I know a life of anxiety and struggle 


leaves its own hershness behind. But 
when, Josepha, in another country you 
think of your mother, remember with 
what difficulties that mother has had to 
contend.”’ 

Josepha’s only answer was to catch 
the hand, now placed caressingly amid 
her beautiful hair, and to cover it with 
kisses ay, and also tears. 

“ A parting like ours,” resumed the 
empress, ‘ is like one beside the grave ; 
let it be all in love and charity. For- 
give me, my child, if aught of reproach 
you have against your mother.’’ 

The duchess fiung herself at Maria 
Theresa’s feet. ‘‘ Nay, forgive me, my 
beloved and revered parent, if ever the 
_—— of my age has caused me to 
lorget the love and duty I owed. Bless 
me, my mother.” 

“ God bless you, my beloved Jose- 
pha,” said the empress tenderly and 
solemnly. 

The pause of feeling in both was 
broken by Maria Theresa looking at the 
miniature of the duke of Parma. 

“ | like the expression of this face— 
it agrees with what I have heard of his 
character ; and yet, when I think of the 
distance which will be between us, I 
seem to dread thus trusting your hap- 
= beyond my control. As yet, you 

now so little the dangers and the diffi- 
culties of a position like yours.”’ 

“ But, my mother,’ said the duchess, 
‘ surely I might be aided by your know- 
ledge.’’ 

“ The young submit not willingly to 
be guided by the old. Youth has but a 
half experience—it has seen but the 
bright side, and makes no allowance for 
the coming shadows. How often have 


I known the sage counsels which would 
have averted danger treated not only 
with indifference but even scorn.” 

“ But not by me,” exclaimed her 
hearer earnestly ; “‘ your words will be 
treasured in my heart like gold.” 

«* My dearest Josepha, I doubt your 
will to obey as little as I do your love ; 
but I fear the natural thoughtlessness of 
youth. I could almost now regret that 
an unwillingness to weigh down the 
bright brief period of your life haa pre- 
vented me depressing your young spirits 
by ever communicating the weight on 
my own mind. { have been over pru- 
dent. I fear you are ill fitted to meet 
all the exigencies of your novel situa- 
tion. Beautiful, and with a mind like 
yours (I have observed its powers, Joe 
= more than you may deem,) your 
influence over your husband must be— 
will be—absolute.— Think not, deurest 
child, that I undervalue your desire to 
know and follow the right ; but oh, that 
I could give you some of my expe- 
rience.”’ 

*¢ Can you not, dear mother and sove- 
reign? You know not how reverentially 
I should hear, and how carefully I should 
follow, your advice.”’ 

This was the very point to which the 
empress wished to bring her daughter. 
First kissing the beautiful face which 
was bent towards her in the earnestness 
of entreaty, she began speaking. ~ Her 
natural gifts of persuasion were great; 
her voice mingled sweetness and firm- 
ness; and her smile—it was that for 
whose sake the gallant chivalry of Hun- 
gary swore to die. At first her listener 
seemed to yield the most earnest and 
confiding attention ; gradually the elo- 
quent countenance of the duchess 
changed to surprise, wonder, doubt, and 
finally almost indignation. 

‘6 Say no more !’’ exclaimed Josepha, 
throwing herself at the empress’s feet : 
“ register every act, penetrate into every 
thought, ofmy husband’s, to give prompt 
intelligence of them to the Court of 
Austria !—seek affection the better to 
betray it! Is this—can this—be my 
duty to my husband, or my love—’’ 

“‘ Nay,’’ interrupted her mother, re- 
pressing the indignation already darken- 
ing in her eyes, “I was not prepared 
for this burst of romance.” 

«¢ Madam,”’ said the duchess, slowly 
rising from her knee, “ the task of a 
spy is no task for your daughter.” 

Her figure was drawn to its utmost 
height ; her brow was contracted; the 
likeness between herself and her mother 
was stronger than ever, and in that 
likeness Maria Tleresa saw an end to 
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her well-laid scheme of making the 
bride of the Duke of Parma a tool in 
her hands. 

“ Truly,’ said she, with a scornful 
smile, “ this ducal coronet has turned 
your head. Wilful and disobedient. 
We speak on this subject no more.” 

“Not in anger, my mother,’ ex- 
claimed Josepha, striving to detain her, 
not in anger must you part from me.’”” 

Coldly the empress disengaged her 
hand: their eyes met—and the young 
princess staggered back, at the stern 
and deadly resentment in the pale face 
of Maria Theresa, and sank on the 
window-seat. 

“ Itis broken !’’ said Josepha faintly, 
as the chain to which hung the portrait 
of the Duke of Parma fell in glittering 
fragments at her side. It had caught 
to the empress’s dress, and was shat- 
tered. The young duchess leaned against 
the cesement and wept. 

To the young it is a very bitter pang 
to know that their best feelings have 
been excited: merely to be worked upon ; 
but sorrow and shame were soon merged 
in a vague and terrible fear. The even- 
ing came on, and deepened into night.— 
Still, amid the shadows, did Josepha 
fancy she could see the threatening 
brow of the empress, pale with anger. 
Solitude became insupportable, and she 
called her attendants. But human 
faces, and human voices, the cheerful- 
ness of the lights, or even her favourite 
Pauline’s bird-like song, were of no 
avail against the terror which every mo- 
ment seemed to weigh more heavily on 
her spirits. With hurried and yet timid 
steps, starting, though she knew not 
why, at the least noise, Josepha began 
to pace the room. A low rap at the 
door interrupted her walk, and the con- 
fessor of the empress entered the apart- 
ment. Martini’s features were chiselled 
with the perfection of sculpture, and his 
high brow bore the impress of mental 
power and thought far beyond his 
years, which were yet in their summer; 
his step was soft and humble—his voice 
low and sweet; yet fear was the sensa- 
tion he always inspired. No one ever 
met his cold and cruel eye—so calm, so 
colourless—without saying, ‘“‘ That man 
delights in human misery.’’ 

He approached the duchess, and said, 
as he looked at her black dress, * I re- 
joice to see, my daughter, you have not 
waited for me to remind you of the 
—_ duty to-night calls upon you to 
fulfil.” 


‘© What do you mean, father,’’ said 
the princess faintly, “I changed my 
dress on account of the heat.’’ 
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“T had hoped, my daughter, it was 
in voluntary humiliation ; ill do the gay 
robes of the bride suit with the meek 
prayers to be offered in the presence of 
the dead.” 

‘¢T pray you to speak your meaning 
at once!’”’ and Josepha grew pale as 
marble. 

“Your royal highness knows it is 
your turn to watch and pray by the 
tomb of the Archduchess Caroline.” 

Josepha sank fainting against the 
wainscot of the room. 

‘“* The empress will never permit it,” 
cried Pauline, as she sprung to support 
her mistress; ‘ why, we all know that 
the duchess died of the small-pox, and 
not a creature will enter the chapel.” 

“ T have her grace’s commands, who 
wills that so pious a duty be not ne- 
glected. TI am sent by her even now to 
conduct the Duchess of Parma to pay 
the last duty to her illustrious house.” 

“ Your father—appeal to him,” whis- 
—_ the girl, “ but I know that will 

e of no avail. I conjure you, see your 
mother yourself.” 

*¢ I have seen her,’’ said the duchess, 
‘¢ we parted just now.” 

Pauline hid her face in her hands. 

‘¢ T wait your highness’s pleasure to 
conduct you to the chapel.” 

Josepha rose and prepared to follow. 

“TI will go with you. — At night 
and alone—it is too terrible !’’ said the 
affectionate girl. 

“¢ Her highness’s vigil must be soli- 
tary; thus it has ever been!’’ replied 
the priest. 

Josepha descended to the chapel ; her 
attendants accompanied her to the door 
—as it opened it showed the thick hot 
atmosphere, through which the dim 
a seemed scarcely able to penetrate. 
The duchess turned round and embraced 
Pauline, and entered the chapel. They 
saw her kneel before the altar, and the 
doors were closed. Late in the night 
was it before the royal council broke 
up; then, not till then, did Pauline suc- 
ceed in conveying the intelligence to the 
emperor that his favourite daughter had 
passed the night beside the infectious 
tomb of her cousin. He rushed him- 
self to the chapel: and there was the 
duchess as they had left her—kneeling 
before the altar, and her face bowed in 
prayer. She had fallen a little forward, 
so that the steps supported her. They 
spoke—but she answered not; they 
raised her in their arms—but found she 
was dexd. 

[The substance of this story is true. 
The Archduchess Josepha died from a 
midnight vigil in a chapel where a rela- 
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tive was buried: a punishment, it was 
said, for some intractability she had 
shown towards the empress’s counsels 
as to the management of her betrothed 
husband. Her next sister became Du- 
chess of Parma.] 





Retrospective Gleanings. 


CURIOUS PETITION. 

Tue following extraordinary Petition 
was delivered in the month of June, 
1769 :— 

To the Right Hon. the Lords Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty's Treasury. 
The humble Petition of Ralph Griffith, 

deputy to Thomas Griffith, Esq., high 
sheriff of the county of Flint for the 
present year, 1769, concerning the 
execution of Edward Edwards, for 
burglary, 
Sheweth,—That your petitioner was at 
great difficulty and expense, by himself, 
clerks, and other messengers und agents 
he employed, in journeys to Liverpool 
and Shrewsbury, to hire an executioner. 
The convict being a native of Wales, it 
was almost impossible to procure any 
of that country to undertake the execu- 


tion. Los 
Travelling, and other expenses “~* “* 
on that occasion. .........2. 15 10 


A man at Salop engaged to do 
this business; gave him in part 
of the agreement 5/. 5s. Two 
men for conducting him, and 
for their search of him on his 
deserting from them on the 
road, and charges in inquiring 
for another executioner 47. 10s. 

After much trouble and expense, 
John Babbington, a convict in 
the same prison with Edwards, 
was, by means of his wife, pre- 
vailed on to execute his fellow 
prisoner. Gave to the wife, 
6/. 6s., and to Babbington, 


9 15 


12 12 
Paid for erecting a gallows, ma- 
terials, and labour—a business 
very difficult to be done in that 
county—44/, 12s. ; for the hire 
of a cart to convey the body, 
a coffin, and for the burial, 
2/. 10s.; and for other assist- 
ance, trouble, and petty ex- 
pences on the occasion, at least 
Pecstaclesed Seeweees lenis 12 2 
Which humbly hope your Lordships 
will please to allow your petitioner, 
who, &c. &c. B. W. 


ORIGIN OF THE PROVERB ‘THE BEAR 
WANTS A TAIL, AND CANNOT BE A 
LION.” 

(For the Mirror.) 


Futter, in his “ Worthies of England,” 
says— Nature hath cut off the Tail of 
the Bear close at. the rump, which is 
very strong and long in a Lion; for a 
great part of the Lion’s strength con- 
sists in his Tail, wherewith (when angry) 
he used to flap and beat himself to raise 
his rage therewith to the height, so as 
to render himself more fierce and furious. 
If any ask why this proverb is placed in 
Warwickrhire, let them take the ensuing 
story for their satisfaction ;— 

“‘Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
derived his pedigree from the ancient 
Earls of Warwick, on which title he 
gave their crest, the Bear and Ragged 
Staffe; and when he was Governor of 
the Low Countries, with the high title 
of his Excellency, disusing his own coaé 
of the Green Lion with Two Tails, he 
signed all zxs¢ruments with the crest of 
the Bear and Ragged Staffe. He was 
then suspected by many of his jealous 
adversaries, to hatch an ambitious de- 
sign to make himself absolute com- 
mander (as the Lion is King of Beasts) 
over the Low Countries. Whereupon 
some (foes to his fuction, and friends to 
the Dutch Freedom) wrote under his 
crest, set up in public places— 

Ursa caret cauda, non queat esse’'Leo. 

That is— 

The Bear he never can prevail 

To Lion it, for lack of tail. 
Nor is ursa in the feminine merely 
placed to make the verse; but because 
naturalists observe, in Bears, that the 
female is always the strongest. 

“This proverb is applied to such, 
who, not content with their condition, 
aspire to what is above their worth ta 
deserve, or power to achieve.” 

P. T. W. 


WONDERFUL INSTANCE OF MEMORY 
AND CALCULATION. 


(For the Mirror.) 


JEDEDIAH Buxton, the astonishing cal- 
culator, was born at Elmton, in Derby- 
shire, in 1704 or 1705. His education, 
notwithstanding the profession of his 
father (that of a schoolmaster) was so 
much neglected, that he was never 
taught to read or write. His whole at- 
tention seems to have been absorbed by 
the different denominations and relative 
proportions of numbers to such a de- 
gree, that he took hardly any notice of 
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external objects, except with respect to 
their numbers. 

It would be endless (says his bio- 
graphier) to recite particular instances 
of his powers of computation, and of 
the methods he used for solving the 
most operose and intricate questions re- 
lating to numbers. sy merely striding 
over a piece of land, he could tell the 
contents of it as accurately as if he had 
meusured it by the chain. He has been 
known to multiply a sum of thirty-nine 
places of figures into itself, and has even 
conversed whilst performing it. His 
memory wus so great that he could 
leave off, and resume the operation at 
the distant periods of a week, or even 
several months. He said that he was 
drunk once with reckoning by memory 
from the 17th of May until the 16th of 
June, and then recovered after sleeping 
soundly for seven hours. ‘The question 
which occupied him so intensely was 
the reduction of a cube of upwards of 
200 millions of miles into barley-corns, 
and then into huirs-breadths of an inch 
in lengths. He kept an‘account of all the 
beer he had drunk for forty years, which 
was equal to 5,116 pints. Of these, 
2,130 were drunk at the Duke of King- 
ston’s; at his own house, éen. In 1754 
he visited London, and was introduced 
to the Royal Society, before whom he 
guve several satisfacwory evidences of his 
peculiar powers. 

At the playhouse he seemed to be 
altogether uninterested by the splen- 
dour of the scenery, &c.; and during 
the dances, his attention was engaged in 
reckoning the number of steps. After 
a piece of fine music, he declared that 
the innumerable sounds produced by the 
instruments perplexed him beyond mea- 
sure; but he counted the words uttered 
by David Garrick in the whole course 
of the entertainment, and affirmed that 
in this he had perfectly succeeded. 

He was married, and had several chil- 
dren. He subsisted by labour, and re- 
mained content in obscurity, and pro- 
longed his life to about 70 years. 

There is a painting of this extraordi- 
nary man at Rufford Abbey, Notting- 
hamshire. P.'1. W. 





The Cosmopolite. 


COWS AND MILK. 

( For the Mirror.) 
“ Ger out, you Mitk-sop ! ’?—“ Knock 
him down, sir—that’s an insult !’? And 
yet, what nonsense! for we are all and 
every one of us ‘* Milk-sops” in a greater 
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Would a fellow quarrel 
with us if we called him a “ Brandy- 
sop,’? a ‘ Wine-sop,” or a ‘ Turtle- 


or less degree. 


sop?” Certainly not; any sop, even a 
“ Sop-in-the-pan,”’ would be palatable, 
except a ‘ Milk-sop.”? However, lest 
my scribbling should become too ‘sop”- 
orific, let us revert to the theme of milk, 
and, skimming over the subject, let us 
enjoy the cream thereof. ; 

On a bright summer’s morning, when 
London is waking, and footsteps are 
distinctly heard pattering along the 
pavement, before drays and wagons jar 
the nerves—to say nothing of a fever- 
breeding omnibus lumbering along, with 
its crab-like cargo, in the early quiet of 
the morning—I like to hear the cry of 
the milk-vender: it is “a good and 
godly token” of the approaching break- 
fast hour, gladdening the heart, and 
conjures up in its very sound the accom- 
panying enjoyments of bacon rashers, 
broiled ham, and a thousand other ugree- 
ables. I like to see the bright pails, 
and the rosy face of a Welsh dairy- 
muid, who looks as prim and as neat as 
the daisy. There she trots, with her 
yoke on her shoulders—“ sub juga,’’ as 
the scholar would say—“ sub juga”-TED, 
as the punster would rejoin : her puils 
swing at her side; “ Milk below” is the 
cry; and up pop the housemaids at the 
area bars, all smiling and dirty, to bid 
the merry morning to ‘the first traders 
of the day. 

Some venders give a shrill, attenuated 
cry of “ Mee-elk!”—others, however, 
use a more laconic method, and call 
‘“ Below!” (“ milk”? subauditum) ;— 
while the more shameless confess, in 
open French, and in an_ unequivocal 
manner, the adulteration of their milk, 
by uttering a sound marvellously like 
‘¢ Kau !’? but, whatever the signal note 
may be—“ Milk below,” or “ Below,” 
or “ Eau’’—it has a cheering sound. 
Whether it be early rising, “ surgere 
diliculo saluberrimum est,’? or whether 
milk people are habitually merry, I know 
not, but there is always an appearance 
of mirth and good nature about a milk- 
maid,—something smiling,—a kind of 
merry greeting to their customers ; and 
no wonder that a noble earl, of dandy 
celebrity, is said to have dangled after a 
pretty milk-maid, at or near unto a town 
written in ancient maps, Brighthelm- 
stone. 

Milk is an absolute essential, even to 
us “grown bubies ;’’ and where is the 
traveller who has not relished at some 
time or other, a delicious draught of 
rum and milk, while the horses are 
putting to and the coachee is looking 
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over the way-bill? What a helpless 
being would even the great Mr. Ude 
himself become, or the notable Mrs. 
Glass, without “a cow with a crumply 
horn!”—they would be more helpless 
than a one-legged man deprived of his 
crutches ; and a one-ermed man might 
as well attempt to tie his shoe-strings 
into a bow as either of the above 
worthies to manufacture their dainties 
without the friendly aid of a long-tailed 


cow. 

Not only is the milk of cows used by 
mankind, but of various other animals. 
The Tartars use mares’ milk; some 
people prefer goats’ milk ; and invalids 
derive nutriment from asses’ milk ;— 
apropos —a stupid ninny once complain- 
ing to George Colman that he and his 
brother were ordered by the medical 
men to use asses’ milk, “but, do you 
know, we could get none in the coun- 
try, and what were we to do ?”—*« Suck 
each other !’’ replied the uncourteous 
wit. So much for animal milk; but 
who cun imagine, even in the brightest 
vein of poesy, fairies nestling under the 
rose-bush, and milking that fragrant 
flower! Yet the fairies of our land (the 
lovely women) use milk of roses, as 
commonly as a washerwoman uses milk 
of cows. 

It appears that the Londoners con- 
sume a considerable quantity of milk: 
a population of ‘ Milk-sops,” when the 
reader learns that no less than 15,937,500 
gallons are used annually in the metro- 
polis and its immediate suburbs. It ap- 

ears that the entire number of cows 

ept by the London cow-keepers amounts 
to 8,500—viz., 7,200 in Middlesex, 681 
in Kent, and 619 in Surrey. Each cow 
on the average yields nine quarts per 
diem, or 3,285 quarts per annum ; but, 
deducting 285 quarts for suckling, ca- 
sualties, &c., gives us a total of 6,375,000 
gallons of pure milk, tu supply the con- 
sumption of London and its vicinities. 
The retail vender adulterates it with 
water—at least, 150 per cent.—which 
gives the startling total of 15,937,500 
gallons per annum. Each dairy-room 
is furnished with a pump, to which the 
retail dealers apply in rotation, and 
pump away “ad libitum.” “A con- 
siderable cow-keeper in Surrey has a 
pump of this kind, which goes by the 
name of the Black Cow, from its being 
painted that colour, and is said to yield 
more than all the rest of his dairy-stock 
put together.”—Vide Middletun’s View, 
page 423. 

The price at which milk is sold to 
the retail vender (who agrees with the 
cow-keeper for the produce of a certain 


number of cows, anc takes upon himself 
the labour of milking them) varies from 
Is. fd. Yo Js. 10d. for eight quarts ; 
which, taking it at the medium of Is. 9d., 
gives a total of 278,$06/. 5s. for the 
wholesale price, and produces an an- 
nual expenditure, after the friendly as- 
sistance of the Black Cow with a wooden 
tail, of 697,265/. 12s. 6d.—a tolerable 
long milk-score. 

Generally speaking, the cows used for 
the London milk-muarket are of a large 
size, with short horns, und are distin- 
guished by the name of Holderness cat- 
tle—from a district so called in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

The population of London, including 
babies of every growth, amounts in 
round numbers to 1,500,000: so that 
euch person, on the average, consumes 
annually ten gallons, three quarts, and 
nearly two pints of milk, which bears 
out my first position—“ that we are all 
and every one of us Milk-sops, in a 
greater or less degree.” 

Discussions as to the nutritious pro- 
perties of milk, or startling statements 
concerning the deleterious effects of its 
adulteration—how much magnesia it 
contains, or how many people were 
— by its ill effect, ] leave to the 

earned, or to Mr. Accum. Give me 
my usual quantum of milk, and never 
put your faith in that unworthy sinner 
who can take tea or coffee without it: 
he is a morose, peevish, suspicious 
person, rely upon it; and the monster 
who abhors milk, has none of the 
“milk of human kindness,’ like you, 
gentle reader, to excuse my faults. 
JaMEs SILVESTER. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Zournals. 


DR. JOHNSON. 
(Concluded from page 284.) 


Tue judgments which Johnson passed 
on books were, in his own time, regard- 
ed with superstitious veneration ; and, 
in our time, are generally treated with 
indiscriminate contempt. They are the 
judgments of a strong but enslaved un- 
derstanding. The mind of the critic 
was hedged round by an uninterrupted 
fence of prejudices and superstitions. 
Within his narrow limits, he displayed 
a vigour and an activity which ought to 
have enabled him to clear the barrier 
that confined him. 

Johnson decided literary questions 
like a lawyer, not like a legislator. He 
never examined foundations where a 
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point was already ruled. His whole 
code of criticism rested on pure assump- 
tion, for which he sometimes gave a 
precedént or an authority, but rarely 
troubled himself to give a reason drawn 
from the nature of things. He took it 
for granted, thatthe kind of poetry which 
flourished in his own time, which he had 
been accustomed to hear praised from 
his childhood, and which he had himself 
written with success, was the best kind 
of oe In his biographical work, 
he has repeatedly laid it down as an un- 
deniable proposition, that during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, 
and the earlier part of the eighteenth, 
English poetry had been in a constant 
progress of improvement. Waller, Den- 

am, Dryden, and Pope, had heen, ac- 
cording to him, the great reformers. He 
judged of all works of the imagination 
by the standard established among his 
own contemporaries. Though he al- 
lowed Homer to have been a greater 
man than Virgil, he seems to have 
thought the Aineid a greater poem than 
the Iliad. Indeed he well might have 
thought so; for he preferred Pope’s 
Iliad to Homer’s. He pronounced that, 
after Hoole’s translation of Tasso, Fair- 
fax’s would hardly be reprinted. He 
could see no merit in our fine old Eng- 
lish ballads, and always spoke with the 
most provoking contempt of Percy’s 
fondness for them. Of all the great 
original works which appeared during 
his time, Richardson’s novels alone ex- 
cited his admiration. He could see 
little or no merit in Tom Jones, in Gul- 
liver’s Travels, or in Tristram Shandy. 
To Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, he 
vouchsafed only a line of cold commen- 
dation—of commendation much colder 
than what he has bestowed on the Cre- 
ation of that portentous bore, Sir Richard 
Blackmore. Gray was, in his dialect, 
a barren rascal. Churchill was a block. 
head. The contempt which he felt for 
the trash of Macpherson was indeed 
just; but it was, we suspect, just by 
chance. He despised the Fingal, for 
the very reason which led many men of 
genius to admire it. He despised it, 
not because it was essentially common- 
place, but because it had a superficial 
air of originality. 

He was undoubtedly an excellent judge 
of composition fashioned on his own 
principles. But when a deeper philo- 
sophy was required,—when he under- 
took to pronounce judgment on the 
works of those great minds which ‘ yield 
homage only to eternal laws,’—his fai- 
lure was ignominious. He criticised 


Pope’s Epitaphs excellently. But his 
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observations on Shakspeare’s plays, and 
Milton’s poems, seem to us as wretched 
as if they had been written by Rymer 
himself, whom we take to have been the 
worst critic that ever lived. 

Some of Johnson’s whims on literary 
subjects can be compared only to that 
strange nervous feeling which made him 
uneasy if he had not touched every post 
between the Mitre tavern and his own 
lodgings. His preference of Latin epi- 
taphs to English ae is an instance. 
An English epitaph, he said, would dis- 
grace Smollet. He declared that he 
would not pollute the walls of Westmin- 
ster Abbey with an English epitaph on 
Goldsmith. What reason there can be 
for celebrating a British writer in Latin, 
which there was not for covering the 
Roman arches of triumph with Greek 
inscriptions, or for commemorating the 
deeds of the heroes of Thermopyle in 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, we are utterly 
unable to imagine. 

On men and manners—at least on the 
men and manners of a particular place 
and a particular age—Johnson had cer- 
tainly Sectees with a most observant and 
discriminating eye. His remarks on 
the education of children, on marriage, 
on the economy of families, on the rules 
of society, are always striking, and ge- 
nerally sound. In his writings, indeed, 
the knowledge of life which he possessed 
in an eminent degree is very imperfectly 
exhibited. Like those unfortunate chiets 
of the middle ages, who were suffocated 
by their own chain-mail and cloth of 
gold, his maxims perish under that load 
of words, which was designed for their 
ornament and their defence. But it is 
clear, from the remains of his conversa- 
tion, that he had more of that homely 
wisdom which nothing but experience 
and observation can give, than any wri- 
ter since the time of Swift. If he had 
been content to write as he talked, he 
might have left books on the practical 
art of living superior to the Directions 
to Servants. 

Yet even his remarks on society, like 
his remarks on literature, indicate a 
mind at least as remarkable for narrow- 
ness as for strength. He was no master 
of the great science of human nature. 
He had studied, not the genus man, but 
the species Londoner. Nobody was 
ever so thoroughly conversant with all 
the forms of life, and all the shades of 
moral and intellectual character, which 
were to be seen from Islington to the 
Thames, and from Hyde-Park corner to 
Mile-end-green. But his philosophy 
stopped at the first turnpike-gate. Of 
the rural life of England he knew no_ 
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thing; and he took it for granted that 
everybody who lived in the country was 
either stupid or miserable. ‘ Country 
gentlemen,” said he, “ must be unhap- 
py; for they have not enough to keep 
their lives in motion ;”—as if all those 
peculiar habits and associations, which 
made Fleet-street and Charing-cross the 
finest views in the world to himself, had 
been essential parts of human nature. 
Of remote countries and past times 
he talked with wild and ignorant pre- 
sumption. ‘ The Athenians of the age 
of Demosthenes,’’ he said to Mrs. 
Thrale, “ were a people of brutes, a 
barbarous people.’? In conversation 
with Sir Adam Ferguson, he used simi- 
lar language. ‘The boasted Athe- 
nians,”’ he said, ** were barbarians. The 
mass of every people must be barbarous 
where there is no printing.’’ The fact 
was this. He saw that a Londoner who 
could not read was a very stupid and 
brutal fellow: he saw that great refine- 
ment of taste and activity of intellect 
were rarely found in a Londoner who 
had not read much; and because it was 
by means of books that people acquired 
almost all their knowledge in the society 
with which he was acquainted, he con- 
cluded, in defiance of the strongest and 
clearest evidence, that the human mind 
can be cultivated by means of books 
alone. 

His friends have allowed that he car- 
ried to a ridiculous extreme his unjust 
contempt for foreigners. He pro- 
nounced the French to be a very silly 
people—much behind us—stupid, igno- 
rant creatures. And this judgment he 
formed after having been at Paris about 
a month, during which he would not 
talk French, for fear of giving the na- 
tives an advantage over him in conver- 
sation. He pronounced them, also, to 
bean indelicate people, because a French 
footman touched the sugar with his 
fingers. That ingenious and amusing 
traveller, M. Simond, has defended his 
countrymen very successfully against 
Johnson’s accusation, and has pointed 
out some English practices, which, to 
an impartial spectator, would seem at 
least as inconsistent with physical clean- 
liness and social decorum as those which 
Johnson so bitterly reprehended. ‘To 
the sage, as Boswell loves to call him, 
it never occurred to doubt that there 
must be something eternally and immu- 
tably good in the usages to which he 
had been accustomed. In fact, John- 
son’s remarks on society beyond the 
bills of mortality, are generally of much 
the same kind with those of honest Tom 
Dawson, the English footman, in Dr. 


Moore’s Zeluco. ‘ Suppose the King 
of France has no sons, but only a daugh- 
ter, then, when the king dies, this here 
daughter, according to that there law, 
cannot be made queen, but the next 
near relative, provided he is a man, is 
made king, and not the last king’s daugh- 
ter, which, to be sure, is very unjust. 
The French footguards are dressed in 
blue, and all the marching regiments in 
white, which has a very foolish appear- 
ance for soldiers; and as for blue regi- 
mentals, it is only fit for the blue horse 
or the artillery.” 

Johnson’s visit to the Hebrides intro- 
duced him to a state of society com- 
pletely new to him; and a salutary sus- 
picion of his own deficiencies seems on 
that occasion to have crossed his mind 
for the first time. He confessed, in the 
last paragraph of his journey, that his 
thoughts on national manners were the 
thoughts of one who had seen but little, 
—of one who had passed his time almost 
wholly in cities. This feeling, how- 
ever, soon passed away. It is remark- 
able, that to the last he entertained a 
fixed contempt for all those modes of 
life and those studies which lead to 
emancipate the mind from the prejudices 
of a particular age, or a particular na- 
tion, Of foreign travel and of history 
he spoke with the fierce and boisterous 
contempt ofignorance. ‘ What does a 
man learn by travelling? Is Beauclerk 
the better for travelling? What did 
Lord Charlemont learn in his travels, 
except that there was a snake in one of 
the pyramids of Egypt?” History was, 
in his opinion, to use the fine expression 
of Lord Plunkett, an old almanack : 
historians could, as he conceived, claim 
no higher dignity than that of almanack- 
makers; and his favourite historians 
were those who, like Lord Hailes, as- 
pired to no higher dignity. He always 
spoke with contempt of Robertson. 
Hume he would not even read. He 
affronted one of his friends for talking to 
him about Catiline’s conspiracy, and de- 
clared that he never desired to hear of 
the Punic war again as long as he lived. 

The characteristic faults of his style 
are so familiar to all our readers, and 
have been so often burlesqued, that it is 
almost superfluous to point them out. 
It is well known that he made less use 
than any other eminent writer of those 
strong plain words, Anglo-Saxon or 
Norman-French, of which the roots lie 
in the inmost depths of our language ; 
and that he felt a vicious partiality for 
terms which, long after our own speech 
had been fixed, were borrowed from the 
Greek and Latin, and which, therefore, 
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even when lawfully naturalized, must 
be considered as born aliens, not entitled 
to rank with the king’s English. His 
constant practice of padding out a sen- 
tence with useless epithets, till it be- 
came as stiff as the bust of an exquisite, 
—his antithetical forms of expression, 
constantly employed even where there 
is no opposition in the ideas expressed, 
-- his big words wasted on little things, 
—his harsh inversions, so widely difle- 
rent from those graceful and easy inver- 
sions which give variety spirit, and 
sweetness to the expression of our great 
old writers,—all these peculiarities have 
been imitated by his admirers, and paro- 
died by his assailants, till the public has 
become sick of the subject. 

Goldsmith said to him, very wittily 
and very justly, ‘‘ If you were to write 
a fable about little fishes, doctor, you 
would make the little fishes talk like 
whales.” No man surely ever had so 
little talent for personation as Johnson. 
Whether he wrote in the character of a 
disappointed legacy-hunter, or an empty 
town fop, of a crazy virtuoso, or a flip- 
pant coquette, he wrote in the same 
pompous and unbending style. His 
— like Sir Piercy Shafton’s Eu- 
phuistic eloquence, bewrayed him under 
every disguise. Euphelia and Rhodo- 
clea talk as finely as Imlac the poet, or 
Seged, Emperor of Ethiopia. The gay 
Cornelia describes her reception at the 
country-house of her relations, in such 
terms as these:—‘ I was surprised, 
after the civilities of my first reception, 
to find, instead of the leisure and tran- 
quillity which a rural life alwzys promi- 
ses, and, if well conducted, might always 
afford, a confused wildness of care, and 
a tumultuous hurry of diligence, by 
which every face was clouded, and every 
motion agitated.’? The gentle Tran- 
quilla informs us, that she “ had not 

assed the earlier part of life without the 

attery of atahin, and the joys of 
triumph ; but had danced the round of 
gaiety amidst the murmurs of envy and 
the gratulations of applause,—had been 
attended from pleasure to pleasure by 
the great, the sprightly, and the vain, 
and had seen her regard solicited by the 
obsequiousness of gallantry, the gaiety 
of wit, and the timidity of love.”’ Surely 
Sir John Falstaff himself did not wear 
his petticoats with a worse grace. The 
reader may well cry out, with honest 
Sir Hugh Evans, “I like not when a 
oman has got a great peard: I spy a 
great peard under her muffler.’? 

As we close this book (Croker’s Edi- 
tion of Boswell) the club-room is before 
us, and the table on which stands the 


omelet for Nugent, and the lemons for 
Johnson. There are assembled those 
heads, which live for ever on the canvass 
of Reynolds. There are the spectacles 
of Burke, and the tall thin form of 
Langton ; the courtly sneer of Beau- 
clerk, and the beaming smile of Garrick; 
Gibbon tapping his snuff-box, and Sir 
Joshua with his trumpet in his ear. In 
the foreground is that strange figure 
which is as familiar to us as the figures 
of those among whom we have been 
brought up,—the gigantic body, the 
huge massy face, seamed with the scars 
of disease ; the brown coat, the black 
worsted stockings, the grey wig with 
the scorched foretop ; the dirty hands, 
the nails bitten and pared to the quick. 
We see the eyes and mouth moving with 
convulsive twitches ; we see the heavy 
form rolling; we hear it puffing; and 
then comes the ‘ Why, sir!’’ and the 
‘¢ What then, sir ?’”? and the “No, sir !”’ 
and the “ You don’t see your way 
through the question, sir !’’ 

What a singular destiny has been that 
of this remarkable man! To be re- 
garded in his own age as a classic, and 
in ours as a companion,—to receive from 
his contemporaries that full homage 
which men of genius have in general 
received only from posterity,—to be 
more intimately known to posterity than 
other men are known to their contem- 
poraries! That kind of fame which is 
commonly the most transient, is, in his 
case, the most durable. The reputation 
of those writings, which he probably 
expected to be immortal, is every day 
fading ; while those peculiarities of 
manner, and that careless table-talk, the 
memory of which, he probably thought, 
would die with him, are likely to be re- 
membered as long as the English lan- 
guage is spoken in any quarter of the 
globe. 





SManners & Customs of all Nations. 


THE MAN-KEEPER. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Sir Wa ter Scott, in his Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, has a note on 
one of the ballads, wherein the Man- 
keeper is mentioned; and he supposes 
it to be some terrible animal, which, 
like the dragon, no longer exists. For 
once, however, this dreadful creature 
seems to have escaped his researches, 
the man-keeper being still in existence, 
although not possessing everywhere the 
wonderful properties it had formerly : 
it is no other than the common brown 
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lizard (Lacerta vulgaris), a well-known 
and harmless little reptile. In the Isle 
of Man it still preserves its ancient 
name, and ia almost as much dreaded by 
the peasantry there at present as it was 
in days of yore on the borders. They 
suppose its bite to be very venomous ; 
but they chiefly fear a propensity it has 
for walking down the throats of such 
luckless wights ag fall asleep near its 
habitation; when, taking up its abode 
in the stomach, it is said to multiply 
there. The only way to get rid of lizards 
is to swallow a quantity of salt, and 
laying down by the side of a river, pre- 
tending at the time to be asleep, when 
the thirsty animals, perceiving the vici- 
nity of water, walk out from their dark 
abode to quench their thirst, with the 
intention, however, of walking back 
again. The afflicted patient, on their 
absence, however, gladly avails himself 
of the opportunity of escaping. 

Such is the actual belief of the pea- 
santry concerning this slandered and 
beautiful little creature ; they fly at its 
approach with terror, and do not even 
dare to destroy it. E. F 8. 





HIRINGS.—*‘ GOD’S PENNIES.”’ 
(To the Editor.) 


ConnecTeD with this subject, in your 
No. 513, it may be well to note, that 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire the 
hirings of men-servants are conducted 
in a manner similar to those of Cumber- 
land. The men there, on being en- 
gaged, receive what is called a ‘‘ God’s 
Penny,’’ which, if they are to receive a 
low salary, is 5s., and 2s. 6d. in other 
cases, with which they carouse the re- 
mainder of the day. Should the new 
employer, however, hear anything re- 
flecting on the character of the servant 
subsequently, he has only to send word 
that he is to drink the “ God’s-spend,”” 
and the bargain is off. 

I am indebted for this article to a 
Yorkshire gentleman, who considered it 
a proper appendage to my coummuni- 
cation. 

My informant being uncertain whether 
the money given on these occasions is 
denominated “‘ God-spends’’ or ‘ God’s 
Pennies,”’ — some one more versed 
in antiquarian lore than myself will 
favour you with an explanation. 

Perhaps its derivation may be con- 
nected in some way with “ Peter’s- 

ence,’? &c., and other contributions 

evied on the people of “ olden tymes.”’ 
WwW 


The Selector; 


AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


TALES OF THE LATE REVOLUTIONS. 
Tus is a gracefully written volume 
from the pen of Mr. F. N. Bayley, au- 
thor of “ Four Years in the West Indies.” 
It contains a dozen Stories and Sketches, 
glancing at, or embodying incidents of, 
the Revolutionary Movements of the last 
few months in Europe, and a few other 
popular topics. Thus, we have the 
Polish, French, and Belgic Revolutions ; 
the Accession of our good King and 
Queen ; Slave Emancipation ; poor Po- 
lignac; and that unwelcome corres- 
pondent, Swing—a revolutionist upon a 
small scale. ‘I'he narratives are work- 
ed up with considerable ingenuity, and 
their touches of grave and gay exhibit 
the fertile fancy of the author. The 
Tales extend too far for quotation ; but 
a passage from one of them will con- 
vince the reader that they are well writ- 
ten. The extract relates to a Polish 
story—Potoski and Luwarrow :— 

«¢ Luwarrow was both a bold and bad 
man ; in his early days he had mingled 
in the dissipations, and met with the 
scorn of, the world, and had not learnt 
to love it the better for its hollowness 
and deceit. It had been the misfortune 
of his disposition tu look always on the 
dark side of things ; and the misfortune 
of his circumstances, that he was never 

laced in a position to see the bright. 

e had made few friends, and had 
therefore little to call forth the sympa- 
thies and kindnesses of his heart; he 
had found many enemies, and had thus 
much to nurse his bad passions, and 
mar the influence of his better feelings. 
The women with whom he had asso- 
ciated were loose, frivolous, and vain; 
and he had judged of the many by his 
observations on the few: in a word, he 
was a bad subject, educated in a bad 
school; and the prime of life—for his 
had no summer—saw him a despiser of 
the other sex, and a hater of his own. 
Yet his life had not been without its 
lesson: he had acquired much in his 
vicissitudes ;—he could smile, and de- 
lude man; he could flatter and betray 
woman; he could be a sinner in the 
habit of a saint; a wolf in the clothing 
of a lamb; and the masks of lover and 
of friend, of sycophant and soldier, of 
courtier and of patriot, had been alter- 
nately worn and cast off by Luwarrow, 
as occasion required. 

“One of his artifices for obtaining 
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the friendship, when he desired it, of 
those who were better and more gene- 
rous than himself, was the levying of a 
tax upon their gratitude, by seizing 
some favourable opportunity for laying 
them under an obligation of weight and 
importance. In this object he had suc- 
ceeded with his friend Potoski, whom 
he had once saved from drowning in the 
Vistula. That gallant and high-spirited 
young Pole had long mourned over 
the unhappy fate of his country, and 
long sighed for an opportunity to aid 
her in the recovery of her indepen- 
dence. A few of those who hated op- 
pression and opposed despotism—a few 
of those who still clung with veneration 
to the memory of their ancient kings, 
and looked back with enthusiasm to the 
days of their fathers—a few of those 
who had loved Stanislaus, and followed 
Kosiusko—were at that period in the 
habit of meeting together, for the pur- 
pose of devising plans, which at first 
they had but faint hopes of executing, 
for the overthrow of the ruling dynasty, 
and the re-establishment of liberty in 
Poland. These secret associations were 
not, however, without their effect; the 
spark once lighted, kindled into a blaze, 
and the flame spread itself far and wide, 
until it reached the breasts of every true 
Pole, and burnt not less brightly for 
being concealed.’ 

Another extract will show the au- 
thor’s humorous tact: it is from the 
Tale of Slave Emancipation—‘ Old 
Pobo, the Negro :’’— 

‘‘ The blacks have all, to a certain 
degree, a taste for music, and soon 
catch the tune of any song they have 
heard. The airs of Moore’s and Bayly’s 
melodies, are many of them familiar to 
the slaves; and they often substitute 
words of their own, which, if sung on 
an English stage, would create roars of 
laughter. Old Pobo had forged a whole 
posse of these pastas and they were 
really many of them ludicrous in the 
extreme. Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing, to his wife :— 

Me own black belle, 
Me lazy black belle, 

Me neber will roam where buckras dwell ; 
Me face you view, 


Of your own dark hue, 
Den, ho, neber dout dat my heart's so too. 


“ €No, no, sing dat oder song, daddy 
Pobo,’ cries one of the listeners. 

“ * Bery well, bery well ; me sing dat 
oder song ;’ and Pobo strikes up to the 
tune of the ‘ Soldier’s Tear’ — 

Beside de door he turn 
For take une last sly look, 


At de sugar and de boiling house, 
And de stil! beside de brook ; 





He see de mill go round, 
He hear um—dom—tum—tum, 
So he raise de bottle to be mout, 
For take one drink of rum. 
Beside de mule-house door, 
One mule bin on her knees, 
She kick de trash upon de ground, 
It fly before de breeze ; 
De man da gib one curse, 
De manager da come, 
And den de fellow raise bim hand, 
For put away de rum. 
He run for leave de spot, 
Ob, do not tink him fool, 
For when de buckra come wid whip, 
Him temper seldom cool ; 
Go. watch emong de canes, 
You see him hiding—mum !— 
Be sure be pull him bottle out, 
For take one drink of run. 

‘‘ This song was always encored by 
the audience—ergo—Pobo never re- 
fused to sing it again; and on my last 
visit to M——’s estate—if I be not 
mistaken—the faithful negro had the 
honour of being called up to the great 
house, to sing it before a party of his 
master’s guests; and having acquitted 
himself nobly, received a glass of rum 
for his trouble.” 

The policy and tendency of the Slave 
story are very questionable: otherwise, 
the politics of the volume are as wel- 
come as can be wished in these liberal 
times. There are some taking litho- 
graphs in the volume. 





Spirit of Discovery. 


Manufacture of India Paper. 


Engravers have for long been in the 
habit of making the first proofs of their 
lates upon China paper. It has been 
bent that the silky nature of this paper 
is more pliant, and consequently re- 
ceives a more faithful impression of the 
delicate lines drawn on copper; but 
whatever may be their reasons for giv- 
ing it the preference. it is certain that 
this paper is much in request among en- 
ravers; and the advantage they derive 
rom the use of it, causes them to pro- 
cure it often at very high prices. The 
material employed by the Chinese in 
the manufacture, is the liber or interior 
bark ofa sort of mulberry commonly call- 
ed the paper tree, and known to botanists 
under the name of Broussonetia papy- 
rifera ; (and we may remark, that the 
interior bark of our common mulberries 
is equally suited to the purpose.) This 
tree, naturalized in France for nearly 
half a century, grows rapidly, and 
thrives in very inferior soils. Sown in 
a suitable soil, it attains in two years a 
metre in height, and may be cut the 
third year. It grows equally well from 

















the slip, which is the manner pursued 
in Japan, where it is cultivated much 
like the willow. Kempfer has described 
the process pursued in China in the ma- 
nufacture of this mulberry paper. In 
the month of December, the young 
shoots of a year old are cut, and the 
bark is separated by submitting it to 
the action of boiling water. By an ul- 
terior operation, the epidermis and the 
greater part of the green cortical bed 
which is below, are separated. What 
remains is boiled in a ley of ashes till 
the filaments separate like those of lint, 
when gently rubbed between the fingers. 
This flax is then washed in soft water, 
and the operation is finished by cleaning 
away all r parts which might injure 
the beauty of the paper. Nothing then 
remains but to reduce it to a pulp; and 
it appears that this latter operation is 
sufficiently easy, as nothing more is 
necessary than to beat it upon a strong 
wooden table with wooden mallets. This 
pulp is not employed alone, but is mixed 
with the paste of rice, and with the 
viscous infusion of the root of the 
Oreni, a plant of the Malva family. 
The effect of this infusion is to facilitate 
the equal suspension in the water of the 
rice paste and the filaments of the flax, 
and thus prevent the sheets from stick- 
ing together ; for it is not couched upon 
felts, as in our manufactories. If one 
would be convinced by experience of 
this facility, it will be allowed that a 
more suitable material could not be pre- 
sented to paper manufacturers. he 
filaments of the interior bark of the 
mulberry are of the most perfect white- 
ness, and nothing more is necessary than 
a simple trituration to obtain these fila- 
ments pure. They are silky, easily 
combine themselves, and form a stuff 
always as strong as that obtained from 
flax. There can be no doubt that, with 
our advantages of bleaching and tritura- 
tion, we might soon excel the Chinese 
in this manufacture. It is true that the 
expense of culture, and the labour ne- 
cessary to bring this bark to the state 
fit for forming the paper, will make it a 
material a little more expensive than 
pulp usually employed in our manufac- 
tories; but the high price which the 
paper brings would more than indemnify 
the manufacturer. Besides, it ought to 
be considered, that the consumption of 
paper at present is so great, that our 
manufactories have difficulty in procur- 
ing the materials. It becomes then ne- 
cessary to think of means for supplying 
this deficiency. These united motives 
have determined the Société d’Encou- 
ragement to propose a prize of 3,000 
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francs for the best paper manufactured 

from the mulberry bark, in a quantity 

equal to 5 Rames de format grand-raisin. 
Annales d’ Agriculture. 


A New Hydrometer. 

A new instrument to measure the 
degrees of moisture in the atmosphere, 
of which the following is a description, 
has been recently invented by M. Bap- 
tiste Lendi, of St. Gall. In a white 
flint bottle is suspended a piece of metal 
of about the size of a hazel-nut, which 
not only looks extremely beautiful, and 
contributes to the ornament of a room; 
but likewise predicts every possible 
change of weather twelve or fourteen 
hours before it occurs. As soon as the 
metal is suspended in the bottle with 
water, it begins to increase in bulk, and 
in ten or twelve days, forms an admi- 
rable pyramid, which resembles polished 
brass, and it undergoes several changes 
till it has attained its full dimensions. 
In rainy weather this pyramid is con- 
stantly covered with pearly drops of 
water; in case of thunder or huil, it 
will change to the finest red, and throw 
out rays; in case of wind or fog, it 
will appear dull and spotted ; and pre- 
viously to snow, it will look quite muddy. 
If placed in a moderate temperature, it 
will require no other trouble than to 
pour out a common tumbler full of 
=a and put in the same quantity of 
fresh. 





Che Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifies. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


THE CASSOWARY. 


An instance of the facility with which 
this class of birds swallow hard sub- 
stances, took place a few days since in a 
fine adult bird, at the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens. Carpenters had been employ- 
ed in erecting palings round a paddock 
intended for this bird, the tops of which 
had been sawn off, consisting of pieces 
from one to two inches in length, by an 
inch in thickness, most of them cut with 
extremely sharp angles. Thirty-one of 
these pieces with a piece of brick about 
the same size and a tenpenny nail were 
picked up by the bird, the whole of 
which number passed through the sto- 
mach at one time without any apparent 
inconvenience. J. WARWICK. 

Qy.—May not this Cassowary with 
some propriety be called the Carpenter 
Bird ? 
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ROYAL OBLIGATION, 


WueEn the late king’s carriage passed 
through a turnpike gate, on the road 
to Dublin, an honest fellow hastened to 
inquire whether the toll had been paid. 
On being answered in the negative, he 
paid the money himself, exclaiming with 
much indignation, ‘ Sure it would be a 
pretty thing to have the king under an 
obligation to the likes of a turnpike 
man.” 


MEALY PUN. 
A GENTLEMAN dining in company re- 
quested a friend to help him toa potato, 
which he did, saying, ‘ I flatter myself 
you will find that a very good and mealy 
one.’’ ‘ I thank you,”’ quoth the other, 
“it could not be melior.” 


PALEY. 

Dr. Patey when presented to his first 
preferment in the church, was in very 
high spirits. Attending at a tavern 
dinner just after this event and finding 
the draught from a window to annoy him, 
he jocosely called out, ‘‘ Waiter, shut 
down that window, at the back of my 
chair, and open another behind some 
curate.” 





NOBLE SPORT. 

At the commencement oi the sporting 
season in 1821, the following important 
information was exhibited at Lord Cam- 
den’s seat the Hermitage near Seven 
Oaks. ‘“ This is to give notice, that 
Lord Camden does not meun. fo. shoot 
himself or any of his tenants till the 14th 
of September. 


* 





‘CHEAP EXECUTION. 


A tradesman in Stafford tendered an ac- 
count in which was the following curious 
item ; and considering thejob, his charge 
was certainly moderate: ‘ To hanging 
wickets and myself, seven hours, 5s. 6d.” 
Some persons have a peculiar talent in 
discovering resemblances where others 
can perceive none. A gentleman of 
this description having borrowed “ Har- 
ris’s Hermes,’’ (a learned treatise on 
universal grammar) of a friend, on re- 
turning it to him, observed, “ he liked 
it very well, but thought it was too 
much in the queer, rigmarole style of 
Tristram Shandy !”’ 








A GENTLEMAN remonstrating with Mr. 
Kenney against his bringing out his 
comedy of Matchbreaking, suid, allow 





me to make a few animadversions upon 
it. ‘ Excuse me, sir,’’ said Mr. Ken. 
ney, * I do not wish for any mad ver- 
sions of my comedy.”’ 
HALF JUSTICE. 

A cutprirT brought before a magistrate 
in Leicestershire charged with a misde- 
meanour, was thus addressed by his 
heer ge 3 “ I see by the act of Parlia- 
ment that the offence you have commit- 
ted is punished with six months impri- 
sonment, on conviction before two 
magistrates. Now you may think your- 
self a lucky fellow, for if my brother 
magistrate had been here you should 
have had the whole six months, but as I 
am alone, I can of course only send you 
to jail for half the time. » Make out his 
mittimus for three months.” 





TRUE VALOUR. 

Wuen General O’Kelly was introduced 
to Louis XVI., soon -after the battle of 
Fontenoy, his Majesty observed that 
Clare’s regiment behaved very well in 
that engagement. ‘ Sire,’? said the 
general, “ they behaved very well, it is 
true, many of them were wounded, but 
my regiment behaved better, for we were 
all killed.’ 


A COMMON CASE. 

* Doctor,” said a person once to a 
surgeon, ‘‘ my daughter has had a ter- 
rible fit this morning, she continued full 
half an hour without knowledge or un- 
derstanding.””  “‘ Oh,”’ replied the doc- 
tor, “never mind that, many people 
continue so all their lives.’’ 

Two friends meeting after an absence 
of some years, during which time the 
one had increas siderably in bulk, 
and the otheratilf resembling only the 
“¢ effigy of a man,’’ says the stout gen- 
tleman, “ Why, Dick, you look as if 
you had not had a dinner since I saw 
you last.’’ ‘And you,” replied the 
other, “look as if you had been at din- 
ner ever since.”’ 








ANNUALS FOR 1832, 
With the next Number, 
A SUPPLEMENTARY SHEELr 
OF THE 
SPIRIT OF THE ANNUALS FOR 1832, 
With a fine Engraving. 
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